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CHAUCER AND THE MIROIR DE MARIAGE 

III 

Chaucer's indebtedness to Jean de Meun for certain elements 
of his conception of the Wife of Bath is unmistakable. He drew, 
as has frequently been pointed out, upon La Vielle;' he drew, as 
Professor Mead has shown,^ upon Le Jaloux. And to St. Jerome's 
Epistola adversus Jovinianum the Prologue owes, in a sense, as has 
been said, "even its existence.'"' But despite all this, there are 
certain discrepancies between the Wife of Bath as Chaucer has 
conceived her, and her suggested analogues in the Roman de la Rose — 
discrepancies which those who have called attention to the parallels 
have been the first to recognize. There are difficulties about La 
Vielle. "In the first place," as Professor Mead remarks, "we see 
that the entire setting is different"* — a fact which he demonstrates 
at some length. "Furthermore," he continues, "Chaucer trans- 
formed the somewhat morose and broken-spirited old woman, 

[Continuation of note S, p- iSS] 

parole." It is clear enough that Ohaucer had also In mind his own use of the quotation In 
Melibeus; but the context is the context of the Miroir — and in part the phrasing too. 
It is worth noting, also, that Placebo himself plays the rSle of the "ami fortunel" (as 
Justlnus that of the "vray ami") of Deschamps's second chapter. Compare, for 
example, with Placebo's Unes: 

So wisly god my soule brlnge at reste, 

I hold your owene conseil is the beste (E. 1,489-90) — 
the characterization of the "ami de fortune": 

Mais le faulx ami, par ma teste, 

Blandist, fiatte et va decepvent, 

Bt se tourne avecques le vent 

Et consentira ta folic 

Pour toy plalre (11. 42-46). 

> See esp. Mead, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XVI, 391-95. 

2 Ibid., 395-404. ' Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, II, 292. 

< Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XVI, 392. 
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24 John Livingston Lowes 

entirely out of sympathy with life, into a witty and frisky shrew — 
good-natured in a way, but still a shrew. Where did Ghaucer pick 
up the hint for that? Or, rather, could he have got any hint for 
the special part he makes her play?"^ This hint Professor Mead 
finds in the Jealous Husband of an earlier portion of the Roman de 
la Rose, " who, like the Wife of Bath, has much to say of the woes 
of matrimony, and who, like her, speaks from experience,"^ and who 
likewise uses the famous fragment of Theophrastus. To this extent, 
accordingly, the Jealous Husband supplies the deficiencies of the 
Duenna. But even this does not leave quite smooth sailing. For 
obviously (as Professor Mead himself fully admits) this means that 
Chaucer has had "to reverse the conditions, to turn the scolding 
husband into the scolding wife."* In a word, although Ghaucer 
undoubtedly drew (as I believe) on both La Vielle and Le Jaloux 
in his portrayal of the Wife of Bath, it is no less clear that each of 
them fails of correspondence in a rather vital point : La Vielle poses 
as an unsuccessful practitioner of her art — and Le Jaloux is a man! 

Now in the Miroir de Manage we find a racy portrayal (in some 
of its touches worthy of Ghaucer himself) of a wife, addicted to 
pilgrimages, punctilious about precedence at the offering, who is 
coached by her mother in the art of managing her husband, and who 
conspicuously betters her instructions. That, in a document which 
Ghaucer uses elsewhere in his work, is in itself significant enough. 
But I should like to defer consideration of its more general bearings 
until we have examined certain somewhat complex matters of detail. 

The Wife of Bath's vivid rehearsal of the way in which she stiflly 
bore her old husbands on hand is based upon the Aureolus Theo- 
phrasti Liber de Nwptiis, as that uncompromising document is quoted 
in St. Jerome's epistle Adversus Jovinianum* In the Miroir de 
Mariage Deschamps draws even more extensively than Chaucer 
upon this same forty-seventh chapter of the first book of the Epistola.^ 
And there can be little doubt, I think, that Chaucer had the Miroir 

1 Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XVI, 395. ' Ibid., 398. « /&«._ 402. 

< MIgne, Patrol, lot., XXIII, chap. 47, cols. 276-78. See Woolcombe, in Essays 
on Chaucer (Chaucer Soc.), Part III, 298-304. Compare Koeppel, In Archiv, LXXXIV, 
413-14, and Anglia, XIII, 174-76; Tatlock, Devel. and Chron., 202; Skeat's notes 
passim. 

<> See Raynaud, XI, 170 ft., and passim. 
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Ohauoer and the Miboib de Mabiage 25 

beside him as he made his own incomparable dramatization of St. 
Jerome. This will perhaps appear most plainly if certain passages 
from all three documents are set side by side. 

Delude per noctes totas garrulae conquestiones: Ilia ornatior procedit 
in publicum: haec honoratur ab omnibus, ego in conventu feminarum 
misella despicior. Cur aspiciebas vicinam? quid cum ancillula loque- 
baris? de foro veniens quid attulisti? Non amicum habere possumus 
[Al. possum], non sodalem. Alterius amorem, suum odium suspicatur 
(Migne, XXIII, col. 276). 

Et elle verra ses voisines, 

Ses parentes et ses cousines, 

Qui nouvelles robes aront: 

Adonc plains et plours te saudront 

Et complalntes de par ta fame, .... but herkneth how I sayde 

Qultedira: " Par Nostre Dame, " Sir oldekaynard, is this thyn array? 

Celle est en publique honourge. Why is my neighebores wyf so gay" ?' 

Bien vestue et Men acesmee, She is honoured over-al ther she goth; 

Et entre toutes suy despite I sitte at hoom, I have no thrifty cloth. 

Et povre, maleureuse ditte ! 

Mais je voy bien a quoy 11 tieut: What dostow at my neighebores hous? 

Vous regardez, quant elle vient. Is she so fair? artow so amorous? 

No voisine, bien m'en pergoy. 

Car vous n'avez cure de moy; 

Vous jouez a no chamberiere: What rowne ye with our mayde? ben'cite! 

Quant du marchig venis arriere. Sir olde lechour, lat thy lapes be! 

L'autre jour, que 11 apportas?^ 

Las! de dure heure m'espousas! 

Je n'ay marl ne compalgnon. And if I have a gossib or a freend, 

With-outen gilt, thou chydest as a feend, 
Certes se vous me fussiez bon. If that I walke or pleye unto his hous!' 

Et vous n'amlssiez autre part, 

Vous ne venissiez pas si tart Thou contest hoom as dronken as a mous, 

Comme vous faictes a Vostel!"" And prechest on thy bench, with yvel preef! » 

It wiU be noticed, in the first place, that in Theophrastus three 
distinct women are referred to by the wife, before the maid is named : 

1 Compare also the following lines: 

Et si vous di bien que ma huve 
Est vieille et de pouvre fasson: 
Je scay tel femme de masson. 
Qui n'est pas a moy comparable. 
Qui melUeur I' a et plus coustable 

.liii. fois que la mienne n'est 

J'e voy Men femme d'avocas, 
De povres bourgois de vlUaige, 
Qui I'ont bien, (pourquoy ne I'arai ge?) 
A .liii. roncins atelfi: 
Certes pas ne sont de tel 16 

Ne de tel Ugne com je suy (U. 1,256-61, 1,274-79). 
It is the W ife in the Miroir who is speaking. 

2 Compare: 

I governed hem so wel, after my lawe, 

That ech of hem ful bhsful was and fawe 

To bringe me gaye thinges fro the fayre (D. 219-21). 



s Compare: 



Mon propre mari me diffame. 

Qui ne me laist en compaignie 

Aler; nul temps ne m'esbanie (U. 1,712-14). 



' Miroir, 11. 1,589-1,611. ' D. 234-47. 
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26 John Livingston Lowes 

ilia .... haec .... vicinam; in both Deschamps and Chancer, 

on the other hand, these three are (with enhanced effect) fused into 

one, and that one is the third — "no voisine," "my neighebores wyf." 

Moreover, Chaucer and Deschamps agree in separating "ornatior" 

from "procedit in pubUcum," and in treating it independently — 

Deschamps in his "nouvelles robes aront" and his "bien vestue"; 

Chaucer in his "Why is my neighebores wyf so gay ? "^ Theophrastus's 

"procedit in publicum" is linked in both Chaucer and the Miroir 

with "honoratur" instead of with "omatior." With "our mayde" 

compare "no chamberiere"; and with "thy japes," the "jouez" 

of the Miroir. And finally, it is in the Miroir alone that one finds 

the direct hint for the Wife of Bath's crowning touch: 

Thou contest hoom as dronken as a mous. 

For there is nothing in Theophrastus which even remotely suggests 

Deschamps's 

Vous ne ventsstez pas st tart 

Comme vous f aides a I'ostel. 
Chaucer has heightened the realism of the taunt, but he found the sug- 
gestion for it in the amplification already at his hand in the Miroir. 
I pass over for the moment the immediately succeeding lines from 
Theophrastus, which are complicated by the influence of Jean de 
Meun, and come to the argument from the " chat en sac." 

Adda, quod nulla est uxoris electio, sed qualiscumque obvenerit, 
habenda. Si iracuuda, si fatua, si deformis, si superba, si fetida, quod- 
cumque vitii est, post nuptias discimvis. Equus, asinus, bos, canis, et 
vilissima mancipia, vestes quoque, et lebetes, sedile ligneum, calix, et 
urceolus fictilis probantur prius, et sic emuntur: sola uxor non ostenditur, 
ne ante displiceat, quam ducatur (Migne, XXIII, col. 277).^ 

> Notice also that "I have no thrifty cloth" Is much more definitely suggested by 
Deschamps's lines than by the single word in Theophrastus. 

i! It is necessary to have before us also, for comparison, the corresponding lines from 
the Roman de la Ros^: 

Je vol que qui cheval achete, 

N'iert ja si fox que riens 1 mete. 

Comment que Ten I'alt bien convert, 

Se tout n'el voit a descouvert. 

Par tout le regarde et descuevre; 

MSs la fame si bien se cuevre, 

Ne ja, n'i sera descouverte, 

Ne por gaaigne, ne por perte, 

Ne por solas, ne por mesSse, 

Por ce, sans plus, qu'el ne despUse 

Devant qu'ele soit espousee; 

Et quant el voit la chose outrge, 

Lors primes monstre sa malice, 

Lors pert s'ele a en li nul vice; 

Lors fait au fol ses meurs sentir. 

Que riens n'i vaut le repentir. — (ed. Michel, 11. 9,418-33). 
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A mon propos vueil revenlr. 

Qui prandra femme, dlz I'ara 

Toute tele qu'U la prandra, 

Soit jeune, vlellle, salle ou nette, 

Sotte, bolteuse ou contrefette. 

Humble, courtoise ou gracieuse, 

BeUe ou borgne ou mallcleuse, 

Car par devant se couverra; 

Mais ses meurs aprSs ouverra, 

Et de pres las fera sentir 

A tel qui en sera martir; 

Lors fera apparoir ses vices. 

SI me semble que cilz est nices 

Qui, sanz cerchier ce qu'il veult prandre, 

L'achate et ne le puet reprandre. 

Se tu veulz achater bestail 

Pour garder ou vendre a detail, 

Soit buefs, vaiches, brebiz ou pors, 

Tu le verras au long du corps, 

Ou ventre, en la queue, en la teste 

Et es dens, s'il est juene beste, 

Et lea metteras a I'essay . . . 

Mais autreiiient va des barons 

Et des auttres qvi prannent femmes. 

Car sanz vlr queuvrent lews diffames, 

Et les prannent sanz ce scavoir 

Qu^elles font depuis apparoir, 

Oomme plus a plain sera dit.' 



Thow seyst, we wyves wol our vyces hyde 



Til we be fast, 

and than we wol hem shewe; 
Wei may that be a proverbe ol a shrewe! 



Thou seist, that oxen, asses, hors, and 

houndes, 
They been assayed at diverse stoundes; 
Bacins, lavours, er that men hem bye, 
Spones and stoles, and al swich housbondrye. 
And so been pottes, clothes, and array; 
But folk of wyves maken noon assay 
Til they be wedded; olde dotard shrewe! 



And than, seistow, we wol owe vices shewe.* 



It will be observed, in the first place, that this is one of the pas- 
sages from Theophrastus which Jean de Meun also paraphrased, 
and I have added in a footnote the corresponding lines from the 
Roman de la Rose. It is possible that Deschamps had the Roman, 
as well as St. Jerome, beside him; the rhyme-pair couverra: ouverra, 
at all events, recalls the succession of rhymes (couvert: descouvert; 
descuevre: cuevre: descouverte) in Jean de Meun. It is possible 
(perhaps even probable) that Chaucer also remembered the Roman; 

his 

Til we he fast, and then we wol hem shewe, 

is pretty close to 

Et quant el voit la chose outr6e, 
Lors primes monstre sa malice. 

LI. 285-89 of the Prologue, moreover, render it clear beyond all 
doubt that Chaucer was making direct use of the text of St. Jerome. 
But even so, there is also good ground for believing that he was 
following the Miroir too. Even in the line (D. 283) just referred to 
as possibly influenced by Jean de Meun, " hem " {sc. " our vices ") 

1 Miroir, U. 1,538-59, 1,570-75. » D. 282-92. 
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28 John Livingston Lowes 

answers directly to "ses vices" of the corresponding line in Des- 
champs; and the Prologue and the Miroir agree in the future tense, 
as against the present tense of Theophrastus and, the Roman de la 
Rose. Moreover, in the closing lines of the paragraph Chaucer is 
in much closer agreement with Deschamps than with either Theo- 
phrastus or Jean de Meun, as a glance will show. "Men of wyves 
maken noon assay" combines Deschamps's "des barons et des 
aultres qui prannent femmes" and his "les metteras a I' essay"; "we 
wol our vices shewe" includes both "leurs diffames" and "Qu'elles 
font depuis apparoir." Indeed, Chaucer's repetition of "And than 
we wol hem shewe" (D. 283), "And than .... we wol our vices 
shewe" (D. 292) is almost an exact counterpart of Deschamps's 
similarly repeated "Lorsfera apparoir ses vices" (1,549), "Ce .... 
qu'elles font depuis apparoir" (1,574).^ And finally, it is precisely 
the lines of Deschamps (1,539-45, 1,556-69) which Chaucer omits 
here that we have already found him using later in the Merchant's 
Tale (E. 1,532-39). ^ 

The next paragraph affords still further evidence of the influence 
of the Miroir. 

Attendenda semper ejus est facias, et pulchritudo laudanda: ne si 

alteram aspexeris, se existimet displicere. Vocanda domina, celebrandus 

natalis ejus, jurandum per salutem illius, ut sit superstes optandum; 

honoranda nutrix ejus, et gerula, servus patrinuSj et alumnus, et formo- 

sus assecla, et procurator calamistratus, et in longam securamque 

libidinem exsectus spado: sub quibus nominibus adulteri [A.I. adulteria] 

delitescunt. Quoscumque ilia dilexerit, ingratis amandi (Migne, XXIII, 

col. 277). 

Thou selst also, that It diepleseth me 
II couvient sa beautS louer, But-lf that thou wolt preyse my beautee, 

Bt te tien d'autre regarder; And but thou poure alwey up-on my face,' 

II faut qu'apelge soit dame. And clepe me "fairedame " lu every place; 

Bt qxie tu jures Nostre Dame 
Qu'elle passe tout en bontS. 

Le jour de sa nativitg And but thou make a feste on thilke day 

Te doit estre concelebrable. That I was bom, and make me fresh and 

gay, 
Bt le sa nourice amiable, And but thou do to my norice honour. 

Son aiexil, son frere et son oncle And to my chamberere with-inne my bour, 

' It will be noticed that Chaucer and Deschamps also agree in omitting "ne ante 
dlspUceat," which appears, on the other hand, in the Roman de la Rose: " qu'el ne deaplese 
devant qu'el soit espousSe." 

' See above, p. 14. 

'Of. "lite fault enclinersa face" (1. 1,762). 
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Et son pere doiz tu a I'ongle And to my fadres folk and his allyes; — 

Honourer, amer, conjonlr. Thus selstow, olde barel ful of lyes!' 

Leurs mesgnies et gens Jouir 
Bt livrer tout ce qu'il lui fault.' 

As in the preceding instances, it is not open to doubt that Chaucer 
had the text of St. Jerome before him. But here as there, again, 
it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Miroir supple- 
mented the Epistola. Between "celebrandus natalis ejus" and 
"honoranda nutrix ejus" in Theophrastus comes the sentence 
"jurandum .... optandum." In Deschamps, however, "La jour 
de sa nativity Te doit estre concelebrable " is directly followed by 
" Et le sa nourice amiable.'" And in Chaucer, " the feste on thilke 
day That I was bom " is likewise immediately succeeded by " And 
but thou do my norice honour."* But this notable agreement in 
an omission does not stand alone. It is repeated even more strikingly 
a few lines farther on. The list of the Wife's hangers-on who are 
to be held in honor includes, in Theophrastus (after "nutrix ejus, 
et gerula"), "servus patrinus, et alumnus, et formosus assecla, et 
procurator calamistratus, et in longam securamque libidinem exsectus 
spado." In the Miroir all after "servus patrinus" are omitted, 
and in their place are inserted "Son aieul, son frere et son oncle Et 
son pere .... Leurs mesgnies et gens"; in Chaucer (who includes 
" gerula " — " my chamberere ") , the whole list after " se rvus patrinus " 
is similarly omitted, and instead are substituted "my fadres folk 
and his allyes." The agreement not only in the two omissions but 
also (in the second case) in the substitution can hardly be dismissed 
as accidental. 

We may return, now, to the long passage (D. 248-75) which has 
been held, for the moment, in abeyance. Its complication results 
from an interesting cause — the fact, namely, that in it Chaucer has 
certainly supplemented St. Jerome by Jean de Meun. That he 
has supplemented both by the Miroir as well is, I think, also clear. 
I shall first give the passage from Theophrastus in its entirety; 
the three versions it will be simpler to consider part by part. 

1 Miroir, U. 1,765-77. 

2 D. 293-302. 

' Deschamps has evidently fallen into a slight error here in his translation. 
'Deschamps does translate the "jurandum .... optandum" clause later (11. 
1,778-79); but that has no bearing on the point \mder discussion. 
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Pauperemalere, difficile est; divitemferre,tormeiitum .... Pulchra 
cito adamatur, fceda facile concupiscit. Difficile custoditur, quod plures 
amant. Molestum est possidere, quod nemo habere dignetur. Minore 
tamen miseria deformis habetur, quam formosa servatur. Nihil tutum 
est, in quod totius populi vota suspirant. Alius forma, alius ingenio, 
alius facetiis, alius liberalitate soUicitat. Aliquo modo, vel aliquando 
expugnatur, quod xmdique incessitur (Migne, XXIII, col. 277). 

Et qui vuet povre fame prendre, 

A norrir la I'estuet entendre, 

Et h vestir et h chaucier (R.R. 9,328-30). 

S'elle est povre, ce n'est que vent Thou seist to me, it is a great mescliief 

Et tounnent d'elle soustenir. To wedde a povre womman, for costage; 

— {Miroir, 11. 1,768-69). — (D. 248-49). 

Inasmuch as Jean de Meun, Deschamps, and Chaucer all agree 
in interpreting (naturally enough) the "difficile" of Theophrastus 
with reference to " costage," no safe conclusion can be drawn. 

Et se tant se cuide essaucier 

Qu'il la prengne riche forment, 

A soffrir la a grant torment; 

Tant la trueve orguilleuse et fiere, 

Et sorcuid6e et bobancifere, 

Que son mari ne prisera 

Riens, et par tout desprisera 

Ses parens et tout son lignage. 

Par son outrecuid6 langage (R.R. 9,331-39). 

Se tu prans femme qui soit riche. And if that she be riche, of heigh parage. 

Cast le denier Dieu et la briche Than seistow that It is a tormentrye 

D'avoir des reprouches souvent .... To suflre hir pryde and hlr malencolye. 
Ainsi va merencoliant — (D. 250-52). 

Femme et parlant, qui est enclose. 

—(.Miroir, 11. 1,755-67, 1732-33). 

Two things, at least, are obvious in this case. The first is that 
Deschamps has been influenced by Jean de Meun, whose "par tout 
desprisera" and "par son outrecuid^ langage" are represented in 
"d'avoir des reproches souvent" of the Miroir. The second is 
that Chaucer also had the Roman de la Rose in mind as he wrote. 
Koeppel has already pointed out* the relation of "hir pryde" to 
" orguilleuse et fiere." He has (apparently) not noticed that Chaucer's 
"of heigh parage" (to which nothing corresponds in St. Jerome) 
is directly implied in the last three lines cited above from the Roman. 

» Anglia, XIV, 254-55. 
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But a third fact is also clear — namely, that here once more Ghaucer 
has drawn upon Deschamps. For nothing in either Theophrastus 
or Jean de Meun suggests "and hir Tnalencolye." But only a few 
lines earlier in the Miroir, in the midst of his own paraphrase of 
this very portion of the "golden book," Deschamps has paused to 
tell, with realistic detail, how "Ainsi va merencoliant Femme et 
parlant, qui est enclose."* 

S'ele est bele, tuit i aqueurent, 

Tuit la porsivent, tuit I'eneurent, 

Tuit i hurtent, tuit i travaillent, 

Tuit i luitent, tuit i bataillent, 

Tuit h li servir s'estudient, 

Tuit li vont entor, tuit la prient, 

Tuit i musent, tuit la convoitent, 

Si I'ont en la fin, tant esploitent: 

Car tor de toutes pars assise 

Envis eschape d'estre prise (JB.R. 9,340-49). 

Se tu la prens, qu'elle solt belle, And if that she be fair, thou verray knave, 

Tu n'aras jamais paix a elle. 

Car chascutis la couvoitera. Thou seyst that every holour wol hir have; 

Et dure chose a toy sera 
De garder ce que un chascun voite 
Et qu'il poursuit et qu'il couvoite, 
Car tu as contre toy cent oeulx, 
Et li desirs luxurieux 
Est toutes fois contre beaut6. 

Qui est contraire a chastetS. ^/le may no whyle in chastitee abyde, 

A paine pourroit helle fame y^n^ jg asmilled up-on ech a syde. 

Sanz grant bontd eschuer blaTne, 
Com chascuns y tend et y rue^ 
Soit en moustier, soit en my rue, 
En eon hostel ou auUre part. 

Ly uns des chapeaulx ly depart, Thou seyst, som lolk desyre us for richesse, 

L'autre robes, I'autre joyaulx, Sonune for our shap, and somme for our 

L'un lait joustes, testes, cembeaux faimesse; 

Pour son amour, pour son gent corps; j^^ gom, for she can outher singe or 

L'autre lul envoie dehors daunce, 

Ohangons, lettres et rondelez, ^ji^ gom, for gentillesse and daliaunce; 

Permaulx, frontaulx et annelez, gom, for hir handes and hir armes smale; 

Et dit que de sens n'a pareille. Thus goth al to the devel by thy tale. 

S'eat de beaute la nompareiUe. Thou seyst, men may nat kepe a castel-wal; 

— (Miroir, 11. 1,625-48). ij may go longe assailled been over-al. 

— (D. 253-64). 

The relation of Chaucer's first four lines (D. 253-56) to the 
Miroir needs in this case little remark. The correspondence in 
phraseology with Deschamps as against either Theophrastus or 

» Miroir, 11. 1,732-33. See the whole chapter. 
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Jean de Meun is patent at a glance. In the next six lines Chaucer 
seems, as has been pointed out/ to have misunderstood the Latin 
text. At all events, he certainly has shifted the emphasis from the 
means by which the lady's virtue is assailed to the reasons why 
she is desired. But it is perhaps worth noting that although Des- 
champs did not misunderstand the Latin text, he none the less 
gives to "forma," in one of his lines — "pour son amour, pour son 
gent corps" — precisely the turn which the Wife of Bath adopts 
throughout — a turn which may either have thrown Chaucer off 
the track, or have furnished the hint for a change which he intention- 
ally made. In any case, he comes back in the last two lines, as 
Koeppel has once more pointed out,^ to the Roman de la Rose. 

S'el r'est lede, el vuet h tous plaire; 

Et comment porroit nus ce faire 

Qu'il gart chose que tuit guerroient, 

Ou qui vuet tous ceus qui la voient? (R.K. 9,350-53). 

S'll est qui preingne femme laide, And if that she be foul, thou seist that she 

Nulz homs n'ara sur elle en vie; Covelteth every man that she may see; 

Et ou sera plus mortel vie For as a spaynel she wol on him lepe, 

Qu'a cellul qui possldera Til that she flnde som man hir to chepe; 

Ce que nulz avoir ne vourra, Ne noon so grey goos goth ther in the lake, 

Que U possldera touz seulx? As, seistow, that wol been wlth-oute make. 

— (Miroir, 11. 1,736-41). And seyst, it is an hard thing for to welde 

A thing that no man wol, his thankes, 
helde. — (D. 265-72). 

In 11. 265-70 Chaucer is clearly weaving his own embroidery 
upon Theophrastus's "foeda facile concupiscit." And 11. 271-72 
seem to be drawn directly from the Latin text — although " an hard 
thing" (for "molestum") recalls Deschamps's "dure chose" (for 
"difficile") above.^ 

So far as the citations fromTheophrastus, therefore, are concerned, 
there seems to be little doubt that Chaucer has made use, in his 
own adaptation of the Aureolus liber, of the poem of Deschamps 
in which the excerpts had already taken on a more or less dramatic 
mise en schne. But the Wife's indebtedness to Deschamps does not 
stop there. 

In the twenty-first chapter of the Miroir occurs Deschamps's 
paraphrase of those Unes of Theophrastus which Chaucer rehearses 

1 Koeppel, Anglia, XIII, 176; cf. Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, V, 298. 

2 Anglia, XIV, 255. s L. 1,628. 
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in the Merchant's Tale} But Deschamps carries the situation one 
step farther than Theophrastus. In the Miroir the husband whose 
wife has been waiting "ay after his good" at length dies. And 
now the account goes on: 

EUe emporte plus que le tiers, 
Et s'a a part tout desrobS, 
Sa proye prins comma un hob6 
Pour un autre qui la prandra. 
Et sgavez votis qu'il advendra f 
Du service, obseque et les lays 
Oir voxildra parler jamais. 
Excepts d'une courte messe; 
Mt regardera, en la presse 
A porter le deffunct en terre, 
Quel mart elle pourra querre 
Et avoir aprhs cesti cy? 

The parallel with the procedure of the Wife of Bath is obvious at 

once: 

To chirche was myn housbond born a-morwe 
With neighebores, that for him maden sorwe; 
And Jankin oure clerk was oon of tho. 
As help me god, whan that I saugh him go 
After the bere, me thoughte he hadde a paire 
Of legges and of feet so clene and f aire, 
That al myn herte I yaf un-to his hold .... 
What sholde I seye, but, at the monthes ende. 
This joly clerk Jankin, that was so hende, 
Hath wedded me with greet solempnitee. 
And to him yaf I al the lond and fee 
That ever was me yeven ther-bifore.^ 

The telUng concreteness of detail is Chaucer's own; the pith of the 
situation is in Deschamps. 

' Miroir, 11. 1,916-53; B. 1,296-1,304; see above, p. 7. The Latin text, so far as 
It is pertinent, is quoted in the Oxford Chaucer, V, 354. And there are indications 
that Chaucer here, as in the Wife's Prologue, had the Miroir beside him as he translated 
St. Jerome. The passage from Theophrastus Is in the third person; Deschamps and 
Chaucer agree in transferring it to the more vivid second. With "thy dispence" (B. 
1,297) compare "ta despence"; with "For she wol clayme half part al Mr lyf" (B. 
1,300) compare "Car tout est sien a son advls" (1. 1,931), and especially "Elle emporte 
plus Que le tiers" (1. 1,966). 

2 LI. 1,966-77. 

' D. 593-99, 627-31. With the last two lines compare Deschamps's "Pour un 
autre qui la prandre" (1. 1,969). 
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At the opening of the long and graphically realistic harangue in 
which the mother-in-law inculcates upon the husband her conviction 
that his wife is being too strictly detained at home, appear the 
following lines: 

Se ta femme croui; en maison 

Et garde le feu et les cendres, 

EUe en vault pis, tes noms est mendres; 

D'oneur ne sgara tant ne quant, 

S'iert comme une chievre vacant 

Qui ne scet que brouter et paistre, 

Ou comme un chat qui est en I'aistre, 

Qui brulle son poil et qui Vart} 

So la mere. But with the precise turn which le mari would give to 
it, the Wife of Bath (who obviously needed no mother to speak for 
her!) avails herself of the analogy: 

Thou seydest this, that I was lyk a cat; 
For who-so wolde senge a cattes skin, 
Thanne wolde the cat wel dwellen in his in; 
And if the cattes skin be slyk and gay. 
She wol nat dwelle in house half a day, 
But forth she wole, er any day be dawed, 
To shewe hir skin, and goon a-caterwawed; 
This is to seye, if I be gay, sir shrewe, 
I wol renne out, my borel for to shewe J' 

Just this last couplet, in fact, sums up (once more from the hus- 
band's point of view) the gist of la mere's whole argument; for the 
next thing we learn in the Miroir, with a wealth of picturesque 
detail, is how the wife does run out her borel for to show — " comment 
le mari aveugM par les paroles de la mere laisse aler sa femme 
.... par tout viloter."' 

I have said that the Wife of Bath needed no mother to speak for 
her. That is, of course, not strictly in accordance with the facts. 
For twice, it will be recalled, the Wife expressly adverts to her 
mother's tutelage: 



My dame taughte me that soutiltee 

But as I folwed ay my dames lore, 
As wel of this as of other thinges more.* 

1 U. 3,207-15. 2 D. 348-56. » Chap, xxxvli, rubric. « D. 576, 583-84. 
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Koeppel suggests' that " my dame " is here " La Vielle " of Jean de 
Meun. But a reading of the racy chapters^ in which Deschamps 
elucidates la mere's " lore," as well as of the no less piquant sections' 
which disclose her daughter's aptitude for following it, "as wel of 
this as of other thinges more " — such a reading will leave little doubt 
of " my dame's " identity. 

Moreover, it is in the last-named chapters that another interest- 
ing parallel appears. The Wife of Bath's husbands 

.... were ful glad whan I spak to hem fayre; 

For god it woot, I chidde hem spitously 

Thus shul ye speke and bare hem wrong on honde; 

For half so boldely can ther no man 

Swere and lyen as a womman can. .... 

A wys wyf, if that she can Mr good, 

Shal beren him on bond the cow is wood, 

And take witnesse of Mr owene mayde 

Of Mr assent* 

In the Miroir the Wife has been availing herself to the full^ of the 
opportunity her trickery has won "par tout viloter," and is antici- 
pating her husband's reprimand : 

Demandez a vo chamberiere 
Sej'ay en mauvais lieu est6.^ 

Few things in the poem, indeed, are more graphic than the scene 
which follows between the brow-beaten husband and the maid who 
is playing into her mistress' hands: 

Lors pour elle jetter de blame, 
Fuit en sa chambre d'un escueil 
Et se couche la laime a I'ueil, 
Pour plus son mary assoter. 
Et adonc la va convoier 
Sa chamberiere, et s'en retourne: 
Dolente est et fait chiere moume; 
Et ly maris la tient de plait, 
Demendans que sa femme fait. 

1 Anglia, XIV, 253. 

2 Chaps, xxxlv-xxxvii. 

3 Chaps, xxxviil-xxxix: "Comment la femme revenue de viloter tance et bralt, et 
puis, pour mleulx decevoir son mary, s'en va couchier; comment le povre dolereus 
envelope de paroles promet a sa femme qu'll lui lalssera faire a son grg et lui crie mercy." 

< D. 222-34. 6 See chap, xxxvli. « LI. 3,634-35. 
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Et la chamberiere engigneuse 
Respond: "Ma dame est maleuxeuse, 
Quant onques tel homme espousa," etc' 

And the ensuing dialogue, which is (unfortunately) too long to quote, 
is in the excellent vein of the Wife of Bath herself. 

Nor is this the only point of contact between these two accounts. 
The Wife of Bath's policy, when she was in the wrong, was clearly 
defined, and strategically unimpeachable; it was simply to carry 
the war into Africa : 

I coude pleyne, thogh I were in the gilt, 
Or elles often tyme hadde I ben spilt. 
Who-so that first to mille comth, first grint; 
I pleyned first, so was our werre y-stint. 
They were ful glad t'excusen hem ful blyve 
Of thing of which they never agilte hir lyve.^ 

The Wife in the Miroir takes precisely the same tack: 

II fault que son mari degoive 
Au revenir, qui longuement 
L'aattendue; et Dieux! comment 
II se cource de la demeure! 
Et elle se commence en I'eure 
A plourer et a esmouvoir : 
"Lasse! j'en doy bien tant avoir, 
Qui ne finay huy a journ6e 
D'alerl De maleure fuy n6e! .... 
Je croy que vous devenez fols 
Qui ainsis m'alez riotant: 
Or en alez querir autant ! . . . . 
Mesler ne vous voulez de rien. 
Mais puis que femme fera bien. 
Son mari la tourmentera 
Ne jam6s bien ne lui fera."^ 

The Wife of Bath, moreover, used for her ends a particular 
stratagem: 

Of wenches wolde I beren him on honde.* 

The wife in the Miroir was thoroughly familiar with the same device: 

Vous avez nostra chamberiere 
Requis d'amoiu- .II. foiz ou trois; 
Vous estes alez pluseurs fois 

• Ll. 3,644-55. ^ D. 387-92. » LI. 3,600-8, 3,620-22, 3,629-32. < D. 393. 
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Veoir Helot et Eudeline, 

Ysabel, Margot, Kateline 

Et couch6 aux femmes communes.' 

One of the objections which Repertoire de Science urges against 
marriage is that 

Quant le povre deduit du lit 
Est pass6 par aucunes nuis, 
Lors te saudront les grans ennuis, 
Car tu ne pourras achever 
Son delit sanz ton corps graver, 
Qui adonc reposer vouldras; 
Mais Dieux scet que tu ne pourras 
Rendre le deu qu'elle demande 
Quant au delit.''' 

Precisely that is one of the achievements on which the Wife of Bath 
enlarges most complacently: 

Unnethe mighte they the statut holde 
In which that they were bovmden un-to me. 
Ye woot wel what I mene of this, pardee! 
As help me god, I laughe whan I thinke 

How pitously a-night I made hem swinke 

What sholde I taken hede hem for to plese, 

But it were for my profit and myn ese? 

I sette hem so a-werke, by my fey, 

That many a night they songen "weilawey!'"' 

The Wife of Bath retorts upon her husband his objections to 
her fine array: 

Thou seyst also, that if we make us gay 
With clothing and with precious array, 
That it is peril of our chastitee* 

And almost the very words which the Wife puts into her husband's 
mouth are actually urged by Repertoire in his counsel to Franc 

Vouloir: 

Et se tu consens que leurs tresses 
A fil d'or soient galonn6es 
Et qu'elles soient ordon6es 
De soye et de fins autres draps, 

1 Ll. 3,920-25. For the parallel In the Roman de la Rose, see Anglia, XIV, 251. 

2 LI. 1,576-84. 3 D. 198-202, 213-16. "0.337-39. 
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Que feras tu? Tu nourriras 

Le vice d'impudicit^, 

Qui destruira leur chasteU} 

The Wife of Bath strenuously objects to her husband's oversight 

of her: 

What nedeth thee of me to enquere or spyfinl 
I trowe, thou woldest loke me in thy cheste! 
Thou sholdest seye, "wyf, go wher thee leste, 
Tak your disport, I wol nat leva no talis; 
I knowe yow for a trewe wyf, dame Alis." 
We love no man that taketh keep or charge 
Wher that we goon, we wol ben at our large.^ 

It is exactly this permission to " ben at large " which la mere brow- 
beats the husband into granting: 

Lors a congi6 d'aler en ville, 

Au marchi6, au corps et aux nopces, 

Aux poys, aux feves et aux cosaes, 

Au moustier, aux testes, aux champs; 

Or est aveugl^s ly meschans: 

Or va sa femme ou elle veult? 

And the Wife's tirades in the Miroir when the privilege is abridged 
are no less vehement than those of the Wife of Bath herself: 

Se son marie la laidange .... 

.... que trop souvent va en ville, 

Bile respont: "Li cent et mille 

Dyables d'enfer y aient part! 

N'oseray je aler tempre et tart 

Sur ma mere et sur mon cousin? 

J'ay est6 sur nostre voisin 

D6s huy main, qu'il m'envoya querre. 

Je sgay mainte femme qui erre 

Et demeure un jour tout entier," etc.* 

> Ll. 1,878-84. Compare also Folie's remarks, 11. S,672-91. 

2D. 316-22. 3 Ll. 3,520-25. 

* Ll. 3,871, 3,878-85. Or compare the following: 

.... " Li jours solt maudis 
Que je fus onques mariSe! 
Lasse! je doy blen estre irSe, 
Quant on a sur moy souspecon 
Sanz cause! Mieulx a un garcon 
Me vaulsist avoir estg fenunel 
Mon propre mari me diflame, 
Qui ne me iaist en compalgnle 
Aler; nul temps ne m'esbanie, 
A leste ne vois n'a caroie; 
Neis me deffent 11 la parole, 
Ne je n'ose aler au moustier!" etc. (11. 1,706-17). 



See also U. 3,109-16. 
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" What wenestow," the Wife of Bath exclaims: 

What wenestow make an idiot of our dame?' 

"Ta femme," la mere insists, in pointing out the results of a similar 

policy: 

Ta femme seroit comme beste.^ 

When we consider, then, the closeness with which certain of the 
most characteristic traits and tactics of the Wife of Bath have their 
counterparts in the propensities and the maneuvers of the Wife in 
the Miroir; when we add to this the fact that the Theophrastian 
paragraphs in the Prologue show distinct traces of the influence of 
the corresponding passages in the Miroir; and when, finally, we 
take into account the striking use of the Miroir in the Merchant's 
Tale, it seems impossible to doubt that Chaucer was indebted to 
Deschamps for a number of the salient features of his conception of 
the Wife of Bath.' 

ID. 311. 

* L. 3,225. Another of Chaucer's phrases occurs verbatim in one of the rubrics of 
the Miroir. The "Wife of Bath, In speaking of her walls: in the fields (ct Miroir, 1. 3,523, 
p. 38 above: "aux champs") remarks: 

I hadde the better leyser for to pleye, 

And for to see, and eek for to he seye 

Of lusty folk (D. 551-53). 
Ohap. xlli of the Miroir points out "comment aler aux festes et aux places communes 
fut introduit pour traictier d'amours, et encore le fait Ton a present." And the rubric 
of chap, xliii is as follows: "Comment femmes procurent aler aux pardons, non pas pour 
devocion qu'elles alent, mais pour woir et estre veues." The line in question is also in the 
Roman de la Rose (see Koeppel, Anglia, XIV, 254; Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, V, 304), and 
harks back ultimately to Ovid, Ars Amat., i. 99. And 11. 555 ft. of -the Prologue are 
clearly reminiscent of the Roman de la Rose (see Skeat, as above). But the whole con- 
text of the reference in the Miroir (see especially chap, xlii) is in striking accord with 
that in Chaucer. 

2 There is one point in the description of the Wife of Bath in the General Prologue 
which raises the question whether it too may not be due to the influence of the Miroir. 
I refer to the Wife's attitude toward precedence at the offering (A. 449-52). Professor 
Kittredge (who, it should be said, makes no suggestion that Chaucer was influenced by 
Deschamps, but merely points out that the passage in the Miroir illustrates the 
Prologue) has called attention in the April number of this journal (VII, 475) to a 
passage in the Miroir iXl. 3,262-91; compare the whole chapter) which was in my 
own manuscript before I was aware of his note. This account of the etiquette of the 
offering is one of the most spirited bits of genre painting in the poem, and should be 
supplemented by a reading of the no less lively rehearsal (in the following chap., xxxvi) 
of the similar amenities practiced by the Wife's townswomen at the reception of the 
Eucharist, and on leaving the church (compare also VIII, 156-57, No. 1,462: "De 
ceuls qui refusent la paix au moustier," and especially Miroir, 11. 9,165-95, 9,283-321, 
where the theme of the offering reappears ; add further the amusing ' ' Assaut de politesse' ' 
of balade No. 1,031, V, 305; and compare the similar scene in Middleton's A Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside, Act II, sc. iv). Now it is from the opening of chap, xxxv that the 
Wife of Bath seems to have drawn her figure of the singed cat (see above, p. 34), 
and the question at once arises whether the detail of the offering in the General Pro- 
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IV 

The influence of the Miroir de Manage upon the Merchant's 
Tale and the Wife of Bath's Prologue is, as we have seen, considerable, 
both in its extent and in its character. In less thoroughgoing 
fashion, but still unmistakably, the same influence appears in three 
other passages in Chaucer's work, in two of which it is again definitely- 
linked with the epistle of St. Jerome. 

logue was not suggested by the Miroir too. It is a tempting hypothesis; but there are 
difficulties in the way. The Wife of Bath's frank displeasure ("certayn, so wroth was 
she That she was out of alle charltee ") is exactly the opposite of the elaborately courteous 
(If none the less delicately feline) amenities of the ladies in the Miroir, and much more in 
keeping with the attitude of the Host's wife under similar circumstances (B. 3,091-103). 
The whole tone of the account of the Wife in the General Prologue, indeed, seems to be 
different from that of the Wife's Prologue (see also Tatlock, 209-10) and of the Miroir 
aUke. The Wife in the Miroir, for example, like the Wife of Bath, goes on pilgrimages, 
but they are undertaken specifically to hoodwink her husband (see especially Miroir, 
U. 3,500-509, 3,726-31), and obviously do not afford the suggestion for the account in the 
General Prologue. In a word, it is hard to imagine that Chaucer could have written 
that account just as he has, after he had read the Miroir. 

There Is, however, another factor In the problem which renders it peculiarly per- 
plexing. It seems (at first sight) as if the detail In the General Prologue might readily 
enough have had another source. For It appears in the Parson's Tale (| 25, 405), as 
one of the signs of the "privee spece of Pryde" there rehearsed: "And eek he walteth 
or desyreth to sitte, or elles to goon above him in the wey, or kisse pax, or been encensed, 
or goon to offring biforn his neighebore, and swiche semblable thinges." But just this 
passage is itself suspicious. For it will be noticed at once that the going above in the 
way and the precedence in kissing the pax are precisely the two points which (together 
with the exit from the church) are associated with precedence at the offering to the 
Miroir: 

Or recouvient laissler a destre 

Le chemln et aler le hault 

Aux plus grans; et celle qui fault 

Ou qui de soy prant le desseure, 

De toutes sera couru seure. 

En lui dlsant: "Prenez le bas." .... 

Et quant vient a la paix livrer, 

L'une la prant, 1' autre la saiche .... 

— -Dame, prenez, saincte Marie, 

Portez la paix a la balllle. 

— Non, mais a la gouvemesse 

Et certes honnie seroit 

Celle qui celle paix prandroit 

Au premier coup sanz refuser, 

Et en verriez lemme ruser, 

Et I'estrangler trestoute vive: 
" Resgardez la meschant chetive, 

gui n'a pas vaillant une drame, 
t a prins devant celle dame 
La paix et celle damoiselle: 
II n'appartenoit pomt a elle" 

(11. 3,376-81, 3,292-93, 3,305-7, 3,311-20). 
Furthermore, this particular section of the Parson's Tale has nothing corresponding 
to it either in Lorens (Petersen, The Sources of the Parson's Tale, 36, n. 4; Essays in 
Chaucer, Part V, 515) or — we may infer from Miss Petersen's silence — in Raymund or 
Peraldus. We are forced to Inquire, therefore, whether the paragraph In the Parson's 
Tale may not Itself be merely another borrowtog from the Miroir. I have not present 
access, unfortunately, to a sufficient number of mediaeval treatises upon the seven deadly 
sins to reach a definite conclusion. If these particular outward and visible signs of pride 
are peculiar (among such treatises) to the Parson's Tale, it is possible, tt not even probable, 
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In the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women occurs the well- 
known passage/ peculiar to A, in which the God of Love takes 
Chaucer to task for his failure to make the proper use of his own 
books — a passage which rests, of course, in large measure, upon 
"Jerome ageyns Jovinian."^ But it has striking correspondences 
with an interesting section of the Miroir de Manage as well. It will 
be remembered that Proserpine's defense of women (which is linked 
with her censure of Solomon)' calls to witness both the Christian 
martyrs and the examples of constancy commemorated in the 
" Romayn gestes." And it will further be recalled that this defense 
gives evidence of the influence of just that portion of the Miroir 
which had already been laid under contribution in the accounts of 
Judith and Esther.^ Now in the midst of this very same passage in 
Deschamps occurs a protest against the traducing of women which 
closely parallels the similar protest of the God of Love : 

Why noldest thou as wel han seyd goodnesse 
Of wemen, as thou hast seyd wikkednesse?* 

Doit on done femmes desprisier? 

Nenil, mats les doit on prisier 

Bien doit estre villains tenuz 

Qui escript ne dit de sa bouche 

Laidure de femme ou reprouche.* 

And within a dozen lines the parallel becomes a verbal one: 

Ot sundry wemen, which lyf that they Car j'oseray gaigier et mettre 

ladde, Que pour une qu^om treuve en lettre 

And ever an hundred gode ageyn oon baddeJ Qui a mat fait, fen trouveray 

Mille bonnes.^ 

that Chaucer has introduced them from Deschamps. And in that case, the probability 
that the detail in the General Prologue has a different source is lessened by Just so much. 

But on the other hand, again, the date (1387-88) of the General Prologue (see 
Tatlock, 142-60) is almost certainly too early to admit of the influence of the Miroir, 
unless we assume that the account of the Wife was a later addition to the General Pro- 
logue, made at the time when her own Prologue was planned. 'Miss Hammond (Chaucer: 
A Bibliographical Manual, 256; cf. 254-57) seems to take this view of the relation between 
the portrait and the autobiography, and there is certainly something to be said in its 
behalf. But Miss Hammond herself suggests it only tentatively, and it needs further 
support from facts. 

On the whole, the evidence for any influence of the Miroir on the account of the Wife 
of Bath in the General Prologue is so far inconclusive. 

I A. 268-312. 

^Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, III, 302-3; ten Brink, Englische Studien, XVII, 15-16; 
Koeppel, Anglia, XIII, 174-75; etc. 

'E. 2,277-85. •"See above, pp. 20-21. ^ a. 268-69. 

«L1. 9,081-82, 9,084-86. 'A. 276-77. « LI. 9,097-100; see below, p. 43. 
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Moreover, the God of Love's insistence on the wealth of material at 
hand finds its counterpart at the close of the list of exempla which 
the Mir air gives: 

J'ay de leurs bontez mille exemples, 
Voire par Dieu plaines mes temples, 
Pour faire et escripre un grant livre.' 

And the upshot of Cupid's argument is precisely the conclusion of 
Deschamps: 

These olde wemen kepte so hir name, Et encores, pour Is voir dire, 

That In this world I trow men shal not Trueve femmes en leur martlre 

flnde Avoir estS cent mille tans 

A man that coude be so trewe and klnde. Plus devotes et plus constans 

As was the leste woman in that tyde.^ Assez que les hommes ne furent.' 

When we consider, accordingly, that the parallels (which are 
both general and verbal) between the A-version of the Prologue 
and the Miroir de Mariage are with precisely that portion of the 
Miroir which is drawn upon by Chaucer in a notably similar connec- 
tion (as well as elsewhere) in the Merchant's Tale, and when we 
recall that in both these passages in Chaucer the parallels with 
the Miroir are closely linked with the Epistle of Jerome against 
Jovinian, the evidence becomes cumulative in its character. And 
the A-version of the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, it would 
seem, must be added to the Merchant's Tale and the Wife of Bath's 
Prologue in the account of Chaucer's indebtedness to the Miroir 
de Mariage of Deschamps. 

But even that does not seem quite to close the reckoning. The 
relation between the God of Love's observations and the Complaint 
of Dorigen in the Franklin's Tale^ has frequently been pointed out.^ 
The Complaint, in a word, rehearses in extenso what the God of Love 
contents himself with merely summing up — namely, the six chapters" 
in St. Jerome immediately preceding the extract from Theophrastus. 
But the two passages correspond in another respect as well. For 
when Chaucer rehearses in Dorigen 's Complaint the chapters of 
Jerome which he summarizes in the A-Prologue, he also recalls the 

ILL 9,153-55. 2 A. 301-04. ' LI. 9,063-67. 

> F. 1,355-456. 

» See especially ten Brink, Bng. Stud., XVII, 15-16. 

" Chaps, xli-xlvi. 
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other source from which, as we have now seen, that summary is 
drawn. For Dorigen's 

Mo than a thousand stories, as I guesse, 
Coude I now telle as touchinge this matere,' 

is Deschamps's 

J'ay de leurs bontez mille exemplesj^ 

which closes the very list of exempla that Chaucer makes use of in 
the passage in the A-Prologue — as he also employs it in the Mer- 
chant's Tale.^ For the fourth time, accordingly, "Jerome ageyns 
Jovinian " and the Miroir de Mariage appear together. 

But we are not yet quite at the end of the list. Both Proserpine 
and the God of Love take occasion to set good women sharply over 
against bad. And both in doing so draw directly on the Miroir 
de Mariage. Now in the Miller's Prologue the Miller likewise expresses 
himself on the subject of good wives and bad. And he uses with 
even greater literalness than the God of Love himself the phraseology 
of Deschamps: 

Ther been ful gode wyves many oon, 

And ever a thousand gode ayeyns oon badde, 

That knowestow wel thy-self, but-if thou madde.' 

Car j'oseray gaigier at mettre 
Que pour une qu'om treuve en lettre 
Qui a mat fait, fen trouveray 
Mille bonnes!' 

Moreover, it is clear that either the Miller's Prologue is reminiscent 
of the A-Prologue, or vice versa. For the Miller's " That knowestow 

> F. 1,412-13. 2 Miroir, 1. 9,153. 

' See above, pp. 19-20. There is one particularly striking parallel, it should be 
noted, between the Franklin's Tale and the Merchant's Tale: 

Preyinge our lord to granten him, that he 
Mighte ones knowe of thilke blisful lyf 
That is bitwixe an housbond and his wyf (E. 1,259-61): 
Who coude telle, but he had wedded be. 
The joye, the ese, and the prosperitee 
That is bitwixe an housbonae and his wyf? 
A yeer and more lasted this blisful lyf (F. 803-6). 
With P. 803 compare also E. 1,340-41: 

The blisse which that is bitwixe hem tweye 
Ther may no tonffe telle — ■ 
and with F. 802 compare E. 1,273. The fact that the lines in the Merchant's Tale form 
an essential part of the opening statement of its very theme, whereas in the Franklin's 
Tale they are wholly incidental, may have some bearing on the relative dates of the 
two Tales. But that is a matter I do not care at this point to pursue. 

< A. 3,154-56. The last two Unes are in E. Cm. HL. only. See Six Text, 90; Oxford 
Chaucer, IV, 90. 

' Miroir, li. 9,097-100. 
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wel thy-self" and Cupid's "This knoweth god, and alle clerkes 
eek " have no parallel in the Miroir. The exact agreement between 
the Miller's " thousand gode " and Deschamps's " mille bonnes " (as 
against Cupid's "hundred gode") seems at first blush to point to 
the priority of the Miller's words. On the other hand, " This knoweth 
god, and alle clerkes eek " bears every mark of being the original 
which the Miller's more commonplace line recalls. And this infer- 
ence gains weight when we observe that the Reeve's words which 
evoke the MiUer's retort are themselves reminiscent of the God of 
Love's much more explicit statement of the case : 

It is a sinne and eek a greet folye 

To apeiren any man, or him dififame. 

And eek to bringen wyves in swich fame. 

Thou mayst y-nogh of othere thinges seyn.' 

Compare: 

Why noldest thou as wel han seyd goodnesse 
Of wemen, as thou hast seyd wikkednesse? 
Was ther no good matere in thy minde!^ 

It seems safe to conclude, then, that in the Miller's Prologue Chaucer 
recalled the A-version of the Prologue to the Legend,^ and with it 
(and even more definitely) the phraseology of the Miroir de Mariage 
itself.* 

1 A. 3,146-49. 2 A-ProJ. 267-69. 

5 The presence of the two lines of the Miller's Prologue (A. 3,155-56) in E. Cm. HL. 
only, gives some ground for believing that their insertion may have been an afterthought. 
* There is a passage in the Miller's Tale which is also of uncommon interest. The 
two lines A. 3,381-82 have caused the scribes (and the commentators too) some per- 
plexity: 

For som folk wol ben wonnen for richesse, 
And som for strolsies, and som for gentilesse. 
Professor Skeat's note reads as follows: "A sidenote, in several MSS, says: 'UndeOui- 
dius: Ictibus agrestis.' But the quotation is not from Ovid" (Oxford Chaucer,Y, 104). 
The couplet, however, is obviously an adaptation of the sentence of Theophrastus 
which Chaucer puts also into the mouth of the Wife of Bath: "Alius forma, alius 
ingenio, alius f acetiis, alius liberalitate sollicitat " (Migne, Patrol, lot., XXIII, col. 277): 
Thou seyst, som folk desyre us for richesse, 
Som for our shap, and som for our falrnesse: 
And som, for she can outher singe or daunce. 
And som, for gentillesse and daliaunce 

(D. 257-60; see above, pp. 31-32). 
Moreover, there are decided Indications that in the Miller's lines Chaucer once 
again recalled not only Theophrastus, but the Miroir too. For Deschamps, as we have 
already seen (p. 31, above), amplified this very sentence of Theophrastus into a list of 
the means by which another man's wife is wooed — " soit en moustier, soit . . . .en son 
hostel" (U. 1,639-40; compare A. 3,340-42, 3,348-51, 3,356). And the couplet tn 
the Miller's Tale closes precisely such a summary, in Chaucer's most vivid and realistic 
vein, of the means by which Absolon conducts his wooing of the old carpenter's "yonge 
wyf." The two passages (A. 3,371-80 and Miroir, 11. 1,635-55) should be read in full. 
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If the conclusions that have thus far been reached are sound, 
they raise, it is obvious, a number of interesting questions. And 
first among these, perhaps, is one which will doubtless suggest itself 
to everyone: May the Miroir de Manage have been among the 
euvres d'escoUer which Deschamps sent to Chaucer by the hand of 
Clifford, together with the courtly compliment of the balade? 

The probable date of Clifford's embassy I have elsewhere dis- 
cussed in detail/ and have shown that it cannot well have come about 
before the early part of 1386. If the Miroir de Mariage were under 
way much before 1385,^ at least its opening sections may, of course, 
have been available for transmission in 1386. And it would be 
rash indeed categorically to assert that they were not so sent. But 
there is, nevertheless, at least one consideration which strongly 
points the other way. Chaucer draws, as we have seen,^ both in the 
Merchant's Tale and in the A-Prologue to the Legend (to say nothing 
of the Miller's Prologue and the Franklin's Tale) upon the later 
portion of the Miroir. Now Raynaud's ground for assigning the 
latter part of the poem to a date after 1385 is conclusive.** It is 
extremely doubtful, therefore, whether the first nine thousand and 
odd lines of the Miroir were ready to be sent across the Channel 
in the early spring of 1386.^ That occasion, however, by no means 
exhausts the possibilities. 

That there were later opportunities for communication through 
Clifford (not to speak of other means) between Deschamps and 
Chaucer I have also had occasion elsewhere to point out." Clifford 
jousted in the tournament of Saint Inglevert, March 21, 1389-90; in 
the Barbary expedition of the same year he was closely associated 
with the circle of Deschamps's acquaintances; and his mission to 
Paris in 1391 may, of course, have afforded further opportunities 

1 Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XX, 755-71. 

2 See above, p. 1, however, where I have shown that Raynaud's suggestion that the 
poem was under way in 1381 rests on doubtful grounds. 

s Pp. 17 fl., 41 ff., above. " XI, 198. 

« It may be questioned, too, whether Deschamps in any case would have referred 
to the Miroir as one of his "euvres d'escoUer" — even granting that his term is one of 
merely conventional depreciation. 

« See Publ. Mod. Lang- Assoc, XX, 769 for fuller references. And compare through- 
out Kittredge, Modern Philology, I, 1 ff., passim. 
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for meeting with Deschamps. On none of these occasions, however, 
have we any evidence that such a meeting actually took place. 
There is, on the other hand, documentary attestation of the fact 
that Deschamps and Clifford were together early in 1393. For 
Clifford was one of the commissioners sent that year to negotiate 
for peace with France;' and the Epilogue to Deschamps's Com- 
plaint de I'Eglise reads as follows: "Ceste epistre fist et compila 
Eustace des Champs, dit Morel, au traictU de la paix des .ii. rois de 
France et d'Angleterre, estans pour lors a Lolinghem, et la mist de 
Latin en Frangois au commandement de Monseigneur de Bour- 
gongne."^ The epistle is dated "le .xiii". jour du moys d'Avril 
apr^s Pasques, I'an de grace Nostre Seigneur mil .ccc. iiii^'^. et treize."' 
There is, accordingly, incontrovertible evidence of a meeting between 
Deschamps and Clifford in the early spring of 1393. 

But did the negotiations in Picardy afford an opportunity for the 
Miroir de Manage to come into Chaucer's hands? We are dealing 
here, of course, with inferences, and are, accordingly, on somewhat 
less firm ground. But certain things we may conclude with some 
assurance regarding this meeting in the spring of 1393. For one 
thing, it will be granted (I imagine) without argument that a renewal 
of the acquaintance between Deschamps and Clifford would carry 
with it a recurrence to what was certainly, on the previous occasion, 
a matter of keen interest to Deschamps. And the news which 
Clifford could (without doubt) convey to him of Chaucer's activities 
would be calculated not only to stir anew the earlier interest, but 
also (one may guess) to pique to a certain emulation. Moreover, 
life during the negotiations was not ascetic, as the balade " Sur I'ordre 
de la Baboue,"* written at this time,' gives ample evidence. And 
"I'amoureux Cliffort" of the earlier balade" would certainly renew 
old friendships and associations. Furthermore, there happens to 
be a very specific reason why the theme of the Miroir de Mariage 

» For his commission (dated February 22, 1392-93) see Rymer, VII, 738-39. Tlie 
names o£ his fellow commissioners are given also by Kittredge, Modern Philology, I, 
12, n. 2. 

2 VII, 311. ^ Ibid. 

*V, 13, No. 927. See Armitage-Smlth, John of Gaunt, 346-47, for an accoimt of 
the entertainment of the envoys the year before. 

6 See XI, 68. 

« III, 375, No. 536. For its date between 1386 and 1392 see Kittredge, Modern 
Philology, I, 7, n. 3. 
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(and probably the poem itself) would be particularly fresh in Des- 
champs's mind at just this time. Less than a week after he dated 
his Complaint de I'Eglise Deschamps received (on April 18) from 
the Duke of Orleans the sum of four hundred francs in gold "pour 
' accroissement de mariage de sa fille."" And the approaching 
marriage of his daughter inspired a group of poems^ quite in the 
vein of the Miroir itself. To Clifford especially, indeed, with whose 
name a halade on this very theme of marriage had already been 
intimately associated,' the longer poem would be a matter of un- 
doubted interest. Moreover, there is evidence, curiously enough, 
that just this occasion did actually constitute a sort of poetical 
exchange. For it was during those same negotiations that Froissart 
received from the Duke of Orleans twenty francs in gold for his 
Dit royal; and it is possible that the volume of Mdiador, "convert 
de velours vert," which later belonged to the library of Charles 
d'Orleans, was purchased on the same occasion.* It is, indeed, not 
impossible that Deschamps, whose fortunes were at rather a low 
ebb,' may, like Froissart, have availed himself of the presence of 
an interested connoisseur to accept an order for an exemplar of the 
Miroir. And finally, the fact that there seems to be no evidence of 
the publication of the Miroir during Deschamps's lifetime points 
strongly to some private channel as the means by which it reached 
England. In a word, it is quite clear that the negotiations of 1393 
afforded, in one way or another, the amplest opportunity for the 
Miroir de Mariage to come into Chaucer's hands. 

Let us turn, now, to the poems which are indebted to the Miroir, 
and see if any further light is thrown upon our problem. There are 
(as we have seen) three poems in which the Miroir de Mariage 
and the epistle of St. Jerome are intimately linked ° — the Wife of 
Bath's Prologue, the Merchant's Tale, and the A-version of the Pro- 

' XI, 68. It Is not without interest to observe, for Its parallel with certain of 
Chaucer's experiences, that this grant remained unpaid on Av^ust 6, 1396! See XI, 
68, n. 5. 

2Nos. 1,004, 1,149, 1,150, 1,234, 1,407; see XI, 71. 

» No. 586: "Paut-U gspouser une femme jeune et belle?" 

'XI, 68; Longnon, Meliador, I, xlvH-lx. It was in this same month of April at 
Boulogne that the duke of Burgimdy gave the duke of Lancaster some tapestry hangings 
portraying the history of Clovis. See Armltage-Smith, John of Oaunt, 349, n. 1. 

5 See especially XI, 71-72. 

" I pass over, for the moment, the Franklin's Tale (in which Jerome's epistle also 
figures largely) and the Miller's Prologue. 
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logue to the Legend of Good Women. And the relative dates of two 
of the three are fixed beyond possible doubt. For the Wife, of Bath's 
Prologue is explicitly mentioned in the Merchant's Tale, and must 
necessarily have preceded it.^ But Tatlock has recently shown^ that 
there is some reason for believing that the Wife of Bath's Prologue 
also preceded the A-version of the Prologue to the Legend. To the 
considerations there adduced may be added a bit of evidence which 
is much more nearly conclusive. The Wife of Bath, it will be 
remembered, in pointing out why" no womman of no clerk is preysed," 
goes on to declare that 

The clerk, whan he is old, and may noght do 

Of Venus werkes worth his olde sho. 

Than sit he doun, and writ in his dotage 

That wommen can nat kepe hir mariageP 

In the A-Prologue the God of Love insists, in one of the well-known 

passages peculiar to that version: 

Wei wot I ther-by thou beginnest dote 

As olde foles, whan hir spirit fayleth; 

Than blame they folk, and wite nat what hem ayleth.* 

It can scarcely be doubted that the one passage has suggested the 
other. But the lines of the Wife are part and parcel of a closely 
coherent argument, whereas the words of Cupid bear all the ear- 
marks of an afterthought. There is, therefore, good ground for the 
conclusion that the God of Love is echoing the Wife of Bath, and 
that the Wife's Prologue, accordingly, antedates the A-Prologue to 
the Legend.^ 

1 See Tatlock, 204; and compare 201-5 (or other evidence that the Wife of Bath's 
Prologue and the Merchant's Tale were written close together. 

2 p. 212. SD. 707-10. < A. 261-63. 

» The bearing of all this on the relative dates of the two versions of the Prologue 
to the Legend is obvious. For no one, I think, will be likely to suggest that the first draft 
of the Prologue belongs to the period of the Wife of Bath's Prologue. On the other hand, 
the way in which the ^.-Prologue is now seen to be bound up at point after point with the 
maturer Canterbury Tales accords perfectly with the other indications {quite independently 
of the Eltham-Shene couplet) of a late date for A (see Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XX, 782- 
801). I' hope to consider this more fully another time, in connection with a restatement, 
in the light of additional new evidence, of the case for the priority of B. But it is 
perhaps not out of place to ask at this point whether the renewal of relations with 
Deschamps may not have played its part in Chaucer's return to the earlier poem, which 
Deschamps, as one of the "lovers that can make of sentement," had done so much to 
inspire? Curiously enough, there is evidence that Deschamps's laudatory balade, at 
aU events, was in Chaucer's mind while he was busied with the group of tales before 
us. For I have already pointed out (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XIX, 641, n. 3) that 
Chaucer seems to have drawn upon its characterization of himself, when he put into the 
Clerk's mouth the famous eulogy upon Petrarch. 
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But the omission from the A-version of the Prologue to the Legend 
of the couplet in which the name of the Queen is Unked with Eltham 
and Shene points definitely to a date for that version at some time 
(probably soon rather than long) after June 7, 1394, the day of the 
Queen's death.' That, in turn (since it is reasonable to suppose 
that the three poems which draw most freely upon the Miroir were 
written at no great intervals from one another) suggests for the 
Wife of Bath's Prologue a date either early in 1394 or at some time 
in 1393. And that, it will be seen, accords entirely with the probable 
date at which we have arrived on other grounds for the transmission 
to England of the Miroir itself. And finally, the Merchant's Tale — 
since there is good reason to believe that it rather closely followed 

1 See my discussion of the evidence for this in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XX, 780-82; 
cf. 783-801. Miss Hammond (Chaucer; A Bibliographical Manual, 261, n. 1) remarks 
that she ' ' does not as yet find proof of the destruction of Sheen ' ' ; and she has also kindly 
caJled my attention to the fact that references to Sheen are found in the Chronicles of 
London at a date after that of the supposed destruction of the manor house. There can 
be no doubt about the bearing of the references. They are found in Kingsford, Chronicles 
of London (Oxford, 1905), 145 (1439), 175 (1461), 197 (1491), 213 (1497), 222 (1497), 
233 (1500). Not all of these apply to the manor house, but some of them certainly do — 
especially the second under date of 1497 (Vitellius A. XVI, 171v°): "This yere the kyng 
kept his Oristmasse at his manoir of Shene; wher, upon Seynt Thomas day at nyght 
In the Oristmasse weke abowte nyne of the clok, began A grete flyre win the kynges 
logyng, and so contenued imto xij of the nyght and more; by violence where of moche 
and greate part of the olde byldyng was brent," etc., (p. 222). F. 182v° (p. 233) contains 
an account of the rebuilding of the manor, and of the change of its name to Rich mount. 
But there can, on the other hand, be no reasonable doubt that Bichard gave the command 
for the destruction (or dismantling) of the manor. Miss Hammond herself refers to 
Froissart's mention of it, and it appears also in the continuation of Higden in Harl. 
2261: "Anne qwene of Ynglonde dyede in this yere [1394] at Schene, Pe viifte day of Pe 
mouethe of Jtinius, on the day of Pentecoste; the dethe of whom the kynge sorowede 
insomoche that he causede the manor there to be puUede doune, and wolde not comme in 
eny place by oon yere folowynge where sche hade be, the churche excepte" (Hlgden's 
Polyehronieon, Rolls Series, VIII, 497. On Harl. 2261 see I, Ixlx). Sheen does not 
appear In the itinerary of Henry IV from 1399 to 1413 (Wylie, History of England under 
Henry the Fourth, IV, 287-302), and Wylie remarks, with reference to the building by 
Henry V of the great religious houses on his manor at Shene, that "the palace [at Sheen] 
had been abandoned since the death of Queen Anne in 1394" (II, 352). It seems, 
accordingly, quite clear that some such order as that to which reference is made In 
Prolssart, Harl. 2261, and Stow was given; it seems equally clear that it was not (at 
least fully) carried out. But the essential point is not that the manor was or was not 
actually destroyed; it is the fact of the King's aversion to it, after the Queen's death. And 
of that there seems to be no doubt. The motive for the excision of the couplet which men- 
tions Sheen in connection with the Queen's name accordingly remains untouched, what- 
ever may have been the actual fate of the manor itself. [See below, p. 52, n. 2.] 

Miss Hammond also suggests (p. 261) that the omission of the couplet may have 
been "the alteration of a scribe writing at a time when England had no queen — 1400- 
1403 — -who deleted the couplet as an impossibility." This, of course, may have been 
the case; it can be neither proved nor disproved. Were the couplet the only point at 
which A diilered from B, the suggestion would carry weight. But since the deletion of 
the couplet is only one of a great nimiber of changes, the rest of which are admittedly 
Chaucer's own, the burden of probability is overwhelmingly on the side of Chaucer's 
agency in this change too. 
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the Wife of Bath's Prologue^ — may be safely assigned to a date not 
far from the same period.^ 

The results which we have thus far reached, accordingly, are these. 
A portion of the Miroir near that section of the poem which was 
certainly written after 1385 (and possibly in the neighborhood of 
1389) appears in a version of the Prologue to the Legend which on 
independent grounds may be assigned to 1394, or soon thereafter. 
And in 1393 occurred a combination of circumstances which offered 
a noteworthy opportunity for the Miroir to pass across the Channel. 
The facts involved, in other words, hang very strikingly together. 
And the dates thus arrived at for the Wife of Bath's Prologue and the 
Merchant's Tale accord with those which have been earlier reached ^ 
on other and quite independent grounds. We seem, therefore, 
at one point at least, to have gained a reasonably secure footing in 
the chronological quicksands of the Canterbury Tales. 

And from it, it is tempting to venture a step or two farther. For 
there is evidence of some interest which bears on the relative dates 
of the other Canterbury Tales affected by the Miroir. Such a dis- 
cussion, however, is beyond the scope of the present paper. And 
after all it is second in importance to the clearer light which is thrown, 
by Chaucer's use of the Miroir, upon the close and intimate inter- 
relations of the Marriage Group as a whole. ^ For whatever the 
order within the group, the common relation of its members to the 
Miroir de Mariage affords conclusive evidence of what has long been 

' See above, p. 48, n. 1. 

2 This harmonizes in general with Tatlock's independent conclusion "that the 
Merchant's Tale was written shortly alter Melibeua, very probably not later than 1394" 
(217). It, however, Tatlock is right (as he seems to be) In his suggestion (212-17) that 
Melibeus comes between the Wife of Bath's Prologue and the Merchant's Tale, it may 
well be (in the light of what we now know) that the latter poem will have to be assigned 
to a period at least a few months later still. 

' Tatlock, 209-17. 

* Even the verbal parallels which have been cited between the different tales are not 
(it should be noticed) mere cases of stock phrases on which Chaucer's mind once started 
automatically goes off at score. They represent "the use of similar material in a similar 
way" (see Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual, 252-54, 263-64, for a dis- 
cussion of the use as evidence of Chaucer's tendency to repeat himself). And they can 
scarcely be accounted lor except by supposing that within a relatively limited period 
Chaucer was keenly and actively interested in the treatment of various aspects of the 
same general theme — the behavior of men and women "vmder the yok of mariage 
y-boimde" — and that as similar situations arose, phrases already used recurred to him. 
Note the striking parallels between Proserpine's, Cupid's, and the Miller's remarks 
about good women and bad; between the relations of January and May, the old car- 
penter and his young wife, the Wile of Bath and her old husbands; etc. 
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regarded as probable on other grounds' — the fact, namely, that the 
various tales which deal specifically with marriage belong to the 
same general period.^ And that period, there is good reason to 
believe, began in 1393.' 

Chronology, however, is not entitled to the closing word. There 
are further considerations — notably the bearing of all this upon 
Chaucer's narrative art — which demand attention,' but which I 
wish to reserve for fuller treatment in other studies already under 
way. One point, however, demands brief preliminary mention here. 
It is clear not only that the contribution of Deschamps to Chaucer 
was incomparably greater than has hitherto been thought,* but 
also that the influence of France persisted in ways that have not yet 
received due recognition. The formative agency of Italy is not for 
a moment to be minimized ; it was in Boccaccio that Chaucer found 
himself. But the influences from across the Channel never ceased; 

1 See Tatlock, 198-219. And compare Miss Hammond's recent suggestions regarding 
the Miller-Reeve group and the Marriage Group, Chaucer, 254-57. 

2 With this group must also be included the Clerk's Tale, at least in part. I do not 
wish to discuss here the lateness or earliness of the Tale as a whole. The close of It, 
including the Envoy, is of course later than the Wife of Bath's Prologue. What I par- 
ticularly wish to point out is that in the last stanza of the Envoy Chaucer reverts again 
to Theophrastus: 

If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence 

Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille; 

If thou be foul, be free of thy dispence, 

To gete thee freendes ay do thy travaiUe (E. 1,207-10). 
Compare D. 253-56, 265-70, and see pp. 31-32 above. Moreover, 11. 932-38 (one of 
Chaucer's own stanzas) recur to the Wife's remarks on clerks and women (D. 706-7; 
see p. 48 above) , as well as to Cupid's contrast between women's constancy and that of 
men (.A-Prologue, 301-4; see p. 42 above): 

Men speke of Job and most for his humblesse. 

As clerkes, whan hem list, can wel endyte. 

Namely of men, but as in soothfastnesse, 

Thogh clerkes preyse wommen but a lyte, 

There can no man in humblesse him acquy te 

As wommen can, ne can ben half so trewe 

As wommen been, but it be falle of-newe (E. 932-38). 
The Manciple's Tale, with its echo of Theophrastus (H. 148-54) and its large use of 
Albertano (see Koeppel, in Herrig's Archiv, LXXXVI, 44-46) should doubtless also be 
included in the group. 

' On its terminus ad quern the Envoy to Bukton may possibly throw some light. 
At all events, the theme was still in Chaucer's mind (and probably as a literary interest; 
see Kittrectee, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXIV, 14-16, on the conventional character of the 
poem) when the Envoy was written. With the Envoy compare Miroir, 11. 810-17: 

Bien sont gens mariez honnis, 

S'ilz ont tel dangler comme Uz dient, 

Et quant je voy que pas n'en rient, 

Mais dient que, leurs (emmes mortes, 

Ne passeront jamais telz portes, 

II me semble selon leurs diz 

Ce n'est repos ne paradis, 

Mais droiz enfers de tel riote. 

« See especially Kittredge, Modern Philology, I, 1-8; Lowes, Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc, XIX, 613-15, 635-41; XX, 761-71; Mod. Lang. Review, V, 38-39. There is 
evidence of still fiu'ther indebtedness to Deschamps, which I hope soon to give. 
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they merely changed their form. Guillaume de Lorris gave place 

to Jean de Metm; Machaut^ was succeeded by Deschamps and the 

fabliaux. And the change is one of great significance. For with 

the problem of chronology (be it said again) is bound up closely 

the weightier matter of the development of Chaucer's art. And 

interesting light is thrown upon that by this new source affecting 

an important group among the Canterbury Tales.^ 

John Livingston Lowes 
Washington Univbesity 

1 See especially Professor Kittredge's recent contribution to our further knowledge 
of the influence of Machaut, Modern Philology, VII, 466-74. 

2 1 am indebted to Professor Kittredge for an Important addition, received after 
this article was in the printer's hands, to the evidence already given (p. 49, n. 1, above), 
bearing on the destruction (or the order for the destruction) of Shene. In the Chronicle 
of Adam of Usk appears the following entry: "Anno Domini minesimo CCC™° nono- 
geslmo quarto, in festo Pentecostes, moriebatur ilia benignissima domina, Anna, Anglle 
regina, in manerio de Schene juxta Braynfort super Thamesiam situato. Quod man- 
erium, licet regale et pulcherimum, occasione ipslus domine Anne mortis in eodem con- 
tingentis, rex Bicardus funditus mandavlt et fecit extirpari [exturpari. MS.]" (Chron- 
icon Adae de Usk, A.D. 1S77-1421, ed. Sir Bdw. Maunde Thompson, 2d ed., 1904, 
pp. 8-9). 

That Adam of XJsk, or Adam Usk, was a pretty good witness appears from the 
following facts. He speaks of his advanced age in 1402 ("usque ad senectam et senium," 
p. 74), and Thompson thinks he may have been bom about 1352 (p. xl). He died in 
1430. He was residing in Oxford, apparently as lecturer in canon law, in 1387. From 
1392 to 1399 he seems to have practiced in the court of Canterbury. In 1397 he was 
present in Parliament. In 1399 he was presented by Archbishop Arundel (see below) 
with the Uvlng of Kemsing, with the chapel of Seal, in Kent. Phllippa Mortimer, 
daughter of Edmund, Earl of March, was his patroness; she was also a patroness of 
Chaucer. Adam was of the Lancastrian party. He was at Bristol in 1399 with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the train of Hemy IV, and accompanied that king in 
his march to Chester. He was a member of the Commission on the Deposition of 
Kichard II. On September 21, 1399, he saw Richard in the Tower at dinner and listened 
to his talk, which he records. 

Archbishop Arundel, who presented a living to Adam in 1399, and in whose com- 
pany XJsk was at Bristol in 1399 (see above), was in a position to know the circumstances 
attending the Queen's death. Almost the last entry in John Malveme, the contmua- 
tor of Higden, is the following: "Septimo die Junii apud manerium de Shene obiit Anna 
regina Angliae et fllia imperatoris, quam summo mane novo die Junii dominus Thomas 
de Arundell archiepiscopus Bboracensis et cancellarius Angliae in ecclesia sancti Petri 
Westmonasteriensis sepelivit" (Higden, Rolls Series, IX, 283). 

The part of Adam's chronicle which contains the entry about the destruction of 
Shene is extant in a MS of the Polychronicon of Higden (Add. MS 10104), of which 
chronicle Adam's is a continuation. This MS belonged to Adam himself, and was 
bequeathed by him to his relative Edward of Usk. The text of Adam's clironlcle is 
not in his own hand, however. 

Adam (p. 124) also records Henry V's religious foimdations near Shene in 1414 
(see above, p. 49, n. 1): "Istosecundo regni sulanuo, prope Schene super rlpam Tamesii 
tres religiosas, unam Cartusie, secundam sancte Brigide, et tertiam sancti Celestini, 
incepit fundare domos." According to Thompson (p. 305, n. 4) these were "the house 
of Jesus of Bethlehem at West Shene (Richmond) for Carthusians; and the house of 
Mount Sion, or SIou House, at Twickenham, of the order of Saint Bridget," and perhaps 
"the hermitage which was within the monastery of Shene (.Monast. Anglic, vj, 29). 
Walsingham mentions the three foundations (ij. 300)." 
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